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VIMUMMMMMM MLM, 


People aged 50 and over will be eligible to be vaccinated 
Starting April1, and everyone else on April 15. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


That light at the end of the tunnel keeps getting brighter and brighter. In 
a little more than two weeks, anybody over the age of 16 who wants to get 
vaccinated in California will be able to do so. Let that sink in for a second. 

Last Thursday, Governor Gavin Newsom announced that the state will 
expand vaccine eligibility to anybody over the age of 50 starting April 1. Just 
two weeks later, on April 15, everybody else over the age of 16 will be able to 
sign up to get vaccinated. 

“We are even closer to putting this pandemic behind us with today’s 
announcement and with vaccine supplies expected to increase dramatically 
in the months ahead,” California Health and Human Services Secretary Dr. 
Mark Ghaly said in a statement 

California is expecting to receive 2.5 million doses of vaccine in the first 
half of April, and another 3 million in the second half of April. By the end of 
that month, the state is hoping to have the capacity to administer 4 million 
vaccines per week. Back in February the nation’s top infectious disease ex- 
pert, Dr. Anthony Fauci, predicted it would be “open season” for vaccines in 
April. It looks like that prediction is coming true. 

Even as more and more individuals are getting vaccinated, public health 
officials warn people not to let their guard down. “It is important that we 
remain vigilant, continue to wear masks and follow public health guidance,” 
Dr. Ghaly said. The state estimates it will still take “months” to vaccinate 
everybody. 

San Francisco is actually well ahead of the state on that front. While Cal- 
ifornia has administered at least one dose to about 30 percent of the popu- 
lation as of Monday, March 29, in San Francisco, that figure stands at about 
44 percent. San Francisco’s high vaccination rate and low case numbers 
enabled the city to enter the orange tier earlier in March, allowing offices 
and outdoor bars to reopen, and restaurants, gyms, museums and other ac- 
tivities to increase capacity. 

People who live or work in San Francisco can sign up to get vaccinated at 
sf.gov/get-vaccinated-against-covid-19. People without internet access can 
call the California COVID hotline at 833-422-4255, Monday through Friday, 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer for SF Weekly. “ @urbenschneider 
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The gun is mightier than just about everything... because it’s a gun. 


Drinks All Around 


T’S SAD TO think that our “return to normal” would involve the re- 
| turn of regular mass shootings, but if the month of March was any 
indication, that seems to be the case. 

I’m not a gun-owner, but I’ve long taken the view that America will 
never be able to get over it’s love affair with firearms. ’'m not here to 
tell you that you oughtn’t to have a rifle for hunting or a pistol to feel 
safe in the dead of night. Iam, however, here to encourage you to be 
very wary of giving the gun industry more money. 

For those worried about the rise of white supremacist millitias, this 
point is likely easily digestible, as none of us want to be greeted by 
some AR-15-wielding bro the next time we arrive at our polling place. 
But I'd also like to appeal to the dude with the thin blue line sticker 
slapped on the back window of his Dodge Charger: The gun industry 
is your enemy as well. After all, they’ve been in the business of mak- 
ing law enforcement less safe for centuries. 

It is said that guns don’t kill people; people kill people. And that’s 
fair. But there are certain guns that help people kill other people with 
great efficiency. They’re called assault weapons. 

Don't bother telling me about how local gun stores aren't in the 
business of selling fully automatic MAC-10s or Uzis (like the piece in 
the cartoon above) or that AR-15s aren’t supposed to be fully auto- 
matic in California. Just because your weapon can’t produce a wildly 
inaccurate spray of suppressing fire doesn’t mean it wasn’t made for 
the battlefield. 

Rant over. 

This week’s issue of SF Weekly features an interview with a long- 
time San Franciscan and former journalist, Katherine Seligman. Her 
new novel, At the Edge of the Haight, centers around a community of 
unhoused young men and women living in Golden Gate Park and the 
surrounding neighborhoods. In addition to being a page-turner of a 
murder mystery, it is also a mediation on the boundaries of empathy. 
Just how much can any individual know and understand the experi- 
ence of another? Flip to page 10 for that story and to read an excerpt 
from the book. 

You can also read about three new eateries that just recently 
opened in the city (page 14) and get to know local drag queen Elsa 
Touche who is profiled in the debut of Saul Sugarman’s new column, 
“Better Know a Drag Queen” (page 18). 

Stay safe out there and watch out for each other. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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CANNABIS DRINKS 
YL eeecdedcdedccdedddddededddeddeddda 
This whole legalization has 
completely ruined the canna- 
bis subculture. Now people 
are spreading weed 
and CBD all over 
their bodies and 
putting it in things 
that do nothing for a person 
except make them look cool 
for owning “CBDinfused toe- 
nail clippers.” Its also doing 
what happened to Facebook 
when MySpace tanked. At 
first it was a bunch of cultur- 
alists and intellectuals... then 
all the dumbass MySpace-ers 
came on and cheapened it. 
The potheads of the legaliza- 
tion era are those people. 


— Amber Rose Turk 


CAN BARS BOUNCE BACK? 
MUMMIES bb be 


U11l, 


What I miss most about SF 
bars: exchanging one-liners 
with smart-alec bartenders. 

What do you miss?. 


— Rayne Wolfe 


FANTASTIC NEGRITO 
STARTING RECORD LABEL 


Where part of my #stimcheck 
is going, someplace it will 
do some good for the hu- 

man-race.. 


— @jimstinnett 
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A new crop of young, entitled 
rich kids. Yaaay!. 


— @katmd03 
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— @yaboymegamind 





Oakland A’s Bet on Cryptocurrency 


Inamove reminiscent of Billy Beane’s embrace of sabermetrics, the A's sell a luxury box for one Bitcoin. BYVERONICA IRWIN 


ARLIER IN MARCH, the Oak- 
land A’s announced that they 
would be selling their luxury 
suites, normally priced at 
$64,000, for a single bitcoin. When 
I heard the news, I was a little con- 
fused — after all, isn’t crypto, along 
with Big Tech and venture capital, 
kind of San Francisco’s thing? 
Many are familiar with class- 
based stereotypes surrounding the 
A’s and the Giants: Oracle Park is 
a place where spectators sip char- 
donnay and nosh on gluten-free 
flatbread at The Garden, while The 
RingCentral (huh?) Coliseum is a 
place to chow down on a loaded 
hot dog, slurp on a warm domes- 
tic, and stare out at that taxpay- 
er-funded boondoggle known as 
Mount Davis. 
Since its opening in 2000, the 
Giants’ ballpark has changed 


names four times, always taking 
on the moniker of its latest tele- 
communications overlord: Pacific 
Bell, SBC Global, AT&T, and now 
Oracle. So forgive me for thinking 
of McCovey Cove — located in the 
SoMa neighborhood, just a stone’s 
throw from Lyft headquarters — 
as a more natural habitat for cryp- 
to bros than East Oakland. 

But maybe that was a classist 
assumption. When it comes to the 
history of The A's, crypto is actual- 
ly right on brand. 

Cryptocurrency, like any curren- 
cy, is a form of payment one can 
use for goods and services. What 
makes it different is that it runs on 
an entirely decentralized system. 
No bank, government, individual, 
or company has authority over 
cryptocurrencies. Rather, it uses 


a distributed ledger, called block- 


Cul Meet 


3585 California St., S.F., CA 94118 


chain, to give it real-life value. Cryp- 
tocurrencies have value because a 
bunch of people around the world 
all agree that they do. And every 
time a crypto “token” is exchanged, 
that exchange is verified on the 
publicly accessible ledger. Bitcoin is 
the most famous token, currently 
valued around $60,000. 
Cryptocurrencies, though gaining 
in popularity, are still a pretty niche 
trade. Most investors stick with 
the stock market and real-world 
companies. But some are floored 
by cryptocurrencies’ liberatory 
potential, unconstrained by cor- 
rupt financial interests or federal 
regulation. Because blockchain is so 
complex and data-driven, the big- 
gest fans are often people who love 
to play with numbers — engineers, 
mathematicians, and financiers, 
primarily. Blockchain technology 


has gained a lot of popularity in 
the last year, however, after being 
embraced by famous moneymen 
like Elon Musk, Jack Dorsey, Mark 
Cuban, and even Snoop Dogg. 

The A’s, of course, have achieved 
success by playing the numbers 
game before. In the early 2000s, 
the team was transformed by 
general manager Billy Beane and 
his Yale-educated bean counter, 
Paul Podesta, who came up with 
a winning formula by nerding out 
Nate Silver-style. Leaning almost 
entirely on data rather than the 
antiquated and more subjective 
tools of traditional baseball scouts, 
the pair maximized the team’s 
comparatively miniscule budget to 
select overlooked players and out- 
smart their far richer competition. 
They ended the 2002 season with 
a 103-59 record, including a 20- 
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game streak of wins. 

For those who are unfamiliar, 
the 2011 film Moneyball, based on 
the 2003 book by Michael Lewis 
(author of The Big Short), tells the 
story in biopic form and stars Brad 
Pitt as Beane. 

Just as with Beane’s gamble on 
sabermetrics, The A's big bet on 
cryptocurrency may be a total flop. 
The price of bitcoin fluctuates at a 
nerve wracking rate and often crash- 
es at unpredictable times. For those 
who truly believe in crypto, howev- 
er, investing in bitcoin is almost like 
a vote of confidence — and given 
the inspirational stories of everyday 
investors who have made it big in 
crypto, this could turn out to bea 
very profitable wager for The A’s. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© ©vronirwin 
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SULTURE \#VANGOGH Fa 


‘Immersive Van Gogt is No Selfie Factory 





Youcan visit ‘Immersive Van Gogh’ fora chance to become a living character the artists’ most iconic works. 


HEN THE WATERS of Star- 
ry Night Over the Rhéne be- 
gan to shimmer, I stopped 
caring about whether 
“Immersive Van Gogh” could be 
fairly characterized as capital-A 
art. I stood in my personal social 
distancing circle and let my senses 
take over. This thing is just freak- 
ing cool, I thought. 

I arrived at the show (let’s call it 
that: a show) carrying the baggage 
of someone who has read and writ- 
ten a fair bit about the immersive, 
experiential trend that has chal- 
lenged the art world’s vocabulary. 
The critic Ben Davis has described 
this phenomenon as “Big Fun Art” 
— work that “doesn’t require any 
historical knowledge, context, or 
even patience to be enjoyed.” Davis 
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was referring to selfie factories like 
the Museum of Ice Cream, immer- 
sive playgrounds like Meow Wolf, 
and viral, hyper-photogenic fine 
arts exhibitions like Yayoi Kusa- 
ma’s Infinity Mirror Rooms. 

“Immersive Van Gogh,” which 
opened to the public March 19 
at SVN West on Market Street 
and will run through September, 
checks a lot of the Big Fun Art 
boxes, starting with its pitifully 
straightforward name. But its 
exceptional animation, emotional 
intensity, and its echoes of San 
Francisco's Summer of Love make 
for a compelling evening of acces- 
sible, difficult-to-categorize enter- 
tainment. 

In other words: It goes down easy 
without tasting like cotton candy. 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


WHAT MEDIUM? 


In case you've been living under 

a rock, Vincent Van Gogh, a late 
19th century Dutch post-impres- 
sionist, is one of the most famous 
artists in history. His paintings, 
and to a lesser degree, his life 
story, serve as the basis for “Im- 
mersive Van Gogh.” The show is 
thus a visual art exhibition, show- 
casing his paintings in a new way. 
But as the show goes on, and the 
images begin to move and interact 
with one another, it starts to feel 
more like cinema. Ultimately, the 
dramatic music and emotional 
visuals felt closest to ballet: pure 
expression, no gab, the narrative 
subordinated to the beauty of each 
moment. The only thing missing 
was the ballerinas. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


Producer Svetlana Dvoretsky, 
who debuted “Immersive Van 
Gogh” in Toronto two years ago 
before bringing it on the road to 
about a dozen North American 
cities, describes the show as “a 
multimedia animation with a 
music score. So it’s somewhere in 
between film and theater and con- 
cert. It could be also called a digital 
art exhibit.” Since it’s “all of these 
things,” it makes everyone's life 
easier to just call it “an immersive 
experience, Dvoretsky says. 

“Immersive Van Gogh’ is 
without question a technological 
feat. It includes 65 million pixels, 
56,000 frames of video, and 400 
images contributed by museums 
and art galleries from around the 
world, and 40 projectors. All of 
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that needed to be specially cali- 
brated for SVN West — “San Fran- 
cisco’s premiere experiential arts 
and entertainment venue’ — re- 
quiring hundreds of hours to blend 
the video feeds and fine-tune the 
projectors. At this particular ven- 
ue, the production’s video techni- 
cians had to work with a molding 
that juts out about two-thirds of 
the way up the wall. It’s to their 
credit that viewers probably won't 
notice it at all. 


THE NARRATIVE 


“Immersive Van Gogh’’s video and 
projection tech makes possible 
some incredibly detailed anima- 
tions. Masimilliano Siccardi, the 
lead artist for the production, 
painstakingly manipulated dig- 
ital photographs of Van Gogh’s 
works to imbue them with motion. 
Siccardi and his team managed 

to bring to life what Van Gogh’s 
swirling brush strokes so power- 
fully suggest. In fact, “Immersive 
Van Gogh” is not the first time the 
artist’s work has found a popular 
reception in film: the 2017 animat- 
ed film Loving Vincent earned an 
Academy Award nomination. 

While that movie focuses on Van 
Gogh's mysterious death, “Immer- 
sive Van Gogh” spans the scope 
of the artist’s life — although you 
won't exactly come out on the 
other side a Van Gogh expert. “We 
go through all the most important 
periods of his life, and if you are 
familiar with his life story, then 
you will see the narrative. If you're 
not familiar, you may not see that, 
but you will see many other beau- 
tiful things,” Dvoretsky says with 
a laugh. 

Indeed. The viewer gets a sense 
of Van Gogh's troubled childhood 
in the Netherlands, his love for 
Japanese wood blocks, his pro- 
lific period in Arles, France, and 
his lifelong struggle with mental 
health. However, the main event is 
the paintings themselves, and the 
strange and unexpected ways they 
come to life. 

Anything that moves in real life 
moves in “Immersive Van Gogh”: 
clouds, trains, fire, water, birds, 
grass blowing in the wind. There 
are remarkable transitions, too. 

In one especially creative »08 
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Hyper-photogenic art exhibits like Immersive Van Gogh’ can be categorized as ‘Big Fun Art.’ They require little background or patience to be enjoyed. 


«06 moment, close-ups of 
flowers are illuminated by falling 
raindrops, each little splash reveal- 
ing new details. Van Gogh’s most 
famous works get special treat- 
ment, including Bedroom In Arles, 
The Church at Auvers, Café Terrace 
at Night, and many other recogniz- 
able favorites. There are gratuitous 
aspects as well, like a lonesome 
live-action shot of a grassy mead- 
ow that serves no discernable 
purpose. 

While nearly all of the imagery 
is beautiful, not all of it is uplift- 
ing, including some of Van Gogh’s 
dark early work and maniacally 
colorful later paintings. The creepy 
quotient is enhanced by the juxta- 
positions of the musical accompa- 
niment. The eclectic soundtrack, 
available as a Spotify playlist, flits 
from Thom Yorke to Handel, along 
with several original compositions 
by musical director Luca Longobar- 
di. The music occasionally reaches 
rock concert volumes, which can 
be a bit obnoxious, but usually, 
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the sounds and images fit together 
nicely. Watching Starry Night swirl 
as the music crescendos serves as a 
moving finale. 

The 38 minute show can be 
a lot to take in, and viewers are 
encouraged to stay for multiple 
screenings. After you've had your 
fill of Van Gogh, a pop-up rooftop 
bar awaits. 

All together, the experience is 
big and fun, but it still feels like 
art. It helps that it isn’t particu- 
larly photogenic, at least not for 
people. The projections, of course, 
look amazing on camera, but just 
like in a movie theater, it’s hard 
to capture human figures in the 
foreground. That is to say, if you're 
coming just to take selfies, think 
again. 


A FITTING VENUE 


It’s fitting that the performance 
is taking place at SVN West. For- 
merly known as Fillmore West 
and Carousel Ballroom before it 
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became a Honda dealership, the 
space has hosted more than its 
fair share of boundary-breaking 
performances. Just about every 
big name you can imagine came 
through Fillmore West when Bill 
Graham was running the place, 
between 1967 and 1971: Janis 
Joplin, The Grateful Dead, Santa- 
na, Eric Clapton, Fleetwood Mac, 
Miles Davis, Aretha Franklin, E]l- 
ton John, you name it. 

These performances included 
their fair share of liquid light 
shows — that quintessentially 
1960s art form produced by ma- 
nipulating colorful blobs of oil, 
water, and alcohol on an overhead 
projector. They were, in a way, ex- 
tremely low-tech versions of “Im- 
mersive Van Gogh.” Both would 
seem to pair equally well with 
mind-altering substances. 

More recently, Non Plus Ultra, 
the company that runs SVN West, 
has been embroiled in scandals 
documented by former SF Weekly 
staffer Nuala Bishari, who’s now 


at the Public Press. In September, 
Bishari reported that the company 
had conducted a potentially illegal 
sweep of a homeless encamp- 
ment next to SVN West. This past 
month, she revealed that Non Plus 
Ultra employees have accused the 
company of unemployment fraud. 
The company argued that the 
sweep of the homeless encamp- 
ment came after months of com- 
plaints to the city, and denies the 
unemployment fraud allegations. 

The space also has a future befit- 
ting San Francisco’s present state. 
Sometime after “Immersive Van 
Gogh” closes in September, SVN 
will be redeveloped as a 984-unit 
high rise housing development. 
The project is on track for approval 
thanks to the developers’ agree- 
ment to buy the “Monster in the 
Mission” property next to the 16th 
Street BART station and give it to 
the city to build affordable hous- 
ing, ending a major flashpoint in 
San Francisco's ongoing struggle 
with gentrification. 











Even after SVN is gone, 
Dvoretsky and her production 
company hope to bring more 
immersive exhibitions to San 
Francisco. We might expect sim- 
ilar treatments of other famous 
artists, though Dvoretsky says she 
can't reveal who they are just yet. 
For those craving more high-tech, 
genre-defying, pop-culture rein- 
carnations of classic works of art, 
Dvoretsky vows, “There’s more.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
@urbenschneider 
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It isimportant for victims and witnesses of hate crimes to speak up if it’s safe to do so. 


What Constitutes aHate Crime? 


Many say anti-Asian sentiment is fueling attacks onthe AAPI community. 
What does the law say about proving racial animus? 


BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & MARI BANDOMA CALLADO 


to hear about the increase 

in anti-Asian hate incidents 
and violence against the Asian 
American and Pacific Islander 
community, including attacks 
on the elderly and the recent 
mass shooting in Atlanta. 
It does not seem like many 
of these incidents are being 
charged as a “hate crime.” 
What is a “hate crime” under 
the law? What should I do if I 
am a victim of a hate crime or 
if I witness a hate crime? 


T’S BEEN DEVASTATING 


—Lin S., Oakland 


Thank you for this important 
concern shared by many. The 
Dolan Law Firm is appalled by 
the increasing displays of violence 
and hate targeting Asians, Asian 
Americans, and Pacific Islanders, 
including the shootings in Atlanta, 
which left eight dead, six of whom 
were Asian women, as well as the 
vicious attacks on elderly Asians 
in the Bay Area over the last few 
weeks. Our deepest sympathies 
go out to the friends and family of 
the victims of these horrifying acts 
of violence. You can read our firm’s 
statement on our blog. 
Unfortunately, discrimination 
and violence against AAPI individ- 
uals is not new. The United States 
has a long and well-documented 


history of discrimination and 
hate-based incidents against AAPI 
communities. Just to name a few 
examples: the Chinese Exclusion 
Act of 1882 was enacted because 
Chinese immigrants were viewed 
as a threat to white Americans; 
American troops illegally over- 
threw the Hawaiian government 
in 1893; Japanese Americans 
were incarcerated during World 
War II; Chinese Americans faced 
persecution during the Cold War; 
San Francisco Filipino elders were 
forcibly evicted from their homes 
in the International Hotel in 
1977; and Asian Muslims and Sikh 
communities were targeted in the 
years following 9/11. 

At the beginning of the 
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COVID-19 pandemic, our former 
president and other elected offi- 
cials referred to the novel coro- 
navirus as the “Chinese virus” or 
“Kung Flu,” capitalizing on and fu- 
eling anti-Asian sentiment. While 
hate crimes decreased generally, 
anti-Asian hate incidents surged 
by nearly 150 percent in 2020. 
The targets of violence have dis- 
proportionately been older people 
and women, according to a report 
published by Stop AAPI Hate. 

To answer your question, 
California Penal Code section 
422.55 defines a “hate crime” 
as “a criminal act committed 
because of the victim’s actual 
or perceived disability, gender, 
nationality, race, or ethnicity, 
religion, sexual orientation, or 
association with a person or 
group with one or more of these 
actual or perceived character- 
istics.” Hate incidents, on the 
other hand, involve actions or 
behavior motivated by hate, but 
are legally protected by the First 
Amendment right to freedom of 
expression. This includes hate 
speech, which is often intended 
to intimidate or incite violence 
or discrimination against certain 
groups. The U.S. Constitution 
allows hate speech as long as it 
does not interfere with the civil 
rights of others. However, race- 
based or anti-LGBTQ slurs can 
be evidence of a hate crime when 
they are used by the perpetrator 
of another crime, such as threats 
to a person or property. 

California Penal Code section 
422.6 makes it a standalone 
crime to willfully interfere, by 
force or threat of violence, with 
someone else’s civil rights, or 
knowingly damage or destroy 
their property because of that 
person’s actual or perceived pro- 
tected characteristics. There are 
also related civil remedies under 
the Ralph Act and Bane Act that 
can be enforced through the civil 
courts, as well as other available 
causes of action, theories of lia- 
bility, and potential defendants 
to address the heinous attacks on 


individuals or groups based on 
race, national origin, and ethnic 
background in civil court. 

If you are a victim of a hate 
crime — or witness one — first 
and foremost, dial 911 if itis an 
emergency and get yourself to 
safety. Second, get medical help 
if necessary. Third, document any 
and all details of the crime as soon 
as you can after the incident. It 
will be important to note the 
physical appearance of the perpe- 
trator (e.g., age, height, weight, 
clothes, gender, race, and other 
distinguishing characteristics) and 
to make notes about what hap- 
pened, including the exact words 
that were said (e.g., any racial or 
anti-LGBTQ slurs). If it is safe 
to do so, save potential evidence 
by taking photos and by getting 
the names, phone numbers, and 
emails of other victims and wit- 
nesses. 

To report the incident, contact 
your local police department and/ 
or the FBI to file a report. Make 
sure to get the responding officer's 
name and badge number, as well 
as the case number. We also rec- 
ommend urging the police officer 
to check the hate/bias-motivation 
or hate crime/incident box on the 
police report. It is also important 
to report the incident to organiza- 
tions like Stop AAPI Hate, which 
has been tracking and responding 
to incidents of hate, violence, 
harassment, discrimination, etc. 
against AAPIs since March 2020. 

If you feel you have been a vic- 
tim of a hate crime, contact an 
attorney immediately to better 
understand your rights. The Dolan 
Law Firm is committed to repre- 
senting victims of hate crimes, ha- 
rassment, and discrimination that 
are members of the AAPI commu- 
nity and other marginalized com- 
munities statewide. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. Mari Bandoma Callado is a 
senior associate attorney in Oakland. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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OWARD THE END of Kather- 
ine Seligman’s debut novel, At 
the Edge of the Haight, a mid- 
dle-class father enters Golden 
Gate Park and joins a group of 
unhoused young adults. Together 
they spend the day smoking pot, 
chatting idly, and more or less 
lounging around. That night, the 
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man sleeps alongside them on 
the park lawns, and before falling 
asleep, says to the group, “It’s im- 
possible to really know a person, 
but I feel I’m understanding you 
better.” 

Seligman does not aim for sen- 
timentalism here. If this man’s ac- 
tions strike readers as graceless or 
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BY JULIAN ROBLES 


careless; if his attempts at cama- 
raderie and empathy come across 
as specious or even offensive, they 
are meant to. In response to the 
father’s insistence on their new- 
found connection, a young man in 
the group replies, “It’s called being 
baked.” Even the cynicism of this 
reply is defanged, as if irony, too, is 


a worn-down defense against the 
conditions of homelessness. 

But I have omitted one im- 
portant detail of the scene: This 
middle-class father, Dave, is no 
bleeding-heart yuppie. His adult 
son Shane, also unhoused, was 
murdered some weeks prior, and 
Maddy — the novel’s protagonist 
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and a member of the group 
Dave spends the night with 
— discovered Shane’s body 
as he took his final breaths. 
Having revealed this detail, 
Dave’s attempts at empa- 
thy should suddenly mean 
more, right? Something 
deeper. Something justifi- 
able. 


Maybe, but probably not. 


The vast chasm between 
what we perceive and what 


we can know about a person 


is a problem that occupies 
much of Katherine Selig- 
man’s novel, and much of 
her own thinking. A de- 
cades-long San Franciscan 


shi : 


“What a read this is Drives home a lightning boit of empathy.” 
—BARBARA KINGSOLVER 
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afterward, during a public 
reading of one of her short 
stories, she had a startling 
realization: The story didn’t 
strike her as authentic. “I 
didn’t know what I wanted 
to write about,” she says. 
Frustrated with her fiction, 
but still interested in writ- 
ing, Seligman left the pro- 
gram after half a year and 
pivoted into journalism. 

In 1988 she traveled to 


Sudan on assignment for the 
magazine Life to write about 


homelessness in the streets 
of Khartoum. She lived 
there for a month, speaking 
to children, mostly young 
boys, who had been dis- 
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After Maddy witnesses a murder in Golden Gate Park, her 
relatively stable life on the streets of San Francisco is upended. 


BY KATHERINE SELIGMAN 


Root skimmed the sidewalk with his nose, sniffing at food wrap- pers, a 
black boot, and a pair of red tights someone had tossed in a perfect Z. I put 
my hand on his neck and nudged him past. “Not your business,” I said. He 
locked his eyes on me because he knew I had bread and cheese in my pack. 
They always kicked you out after breakfast, but you could take whatever 
you wanted if you stayed late to help clean up. It meant splitting from Ash 
and everyone, but I knew where they'd be, sitting at the front of the park, 
waiting for things to get started. I should have been there too, but of course 
I didn’t know that until later. 

It was too early for tourists to be out. Two men stood at the bus stop, 
coats drawn up against the fog and whatever else had blown in overnight. 
Jax was slumped on the corner in his wheelchair, snoring in small puffs, a 
gray blanket draped over his head. Otherwise, no one was around except for 


with over 30 years of experi- 
ence in journalism — largely 
investigating homelessness 


hardcore sleepers twisted in doorways, still too wasted to hear the cleaning 
truck brushing water against the curb, as if that did anything. You could al- 
ways see what was left behind. 


placed by the ongoing civil 
war. In that article, Seligman 
describes the omnipresent 





and its intersecting social is- = d Focaibnes (iced I kept trying to hurry Root along, but he was taking his time, until the 

sues — Seligman has turned aaron pooee Oye ae truck churned alongside us and he stopped and tilted his head to the smell 

to fiction in an effort to I = well = the entrenched, dys- like he was thinking about it. Then he took off, racing down the street, his 

more accurately depict the aw 3 functional poe perpetu- tail flicked up straight. He crossed at the corner and disappeared into the 

interior contours of those ~ ating their conditions; but bushes. I tore after him, my pack slapping against my back. 

experiences. she also crafts dee of “Root!” I yelled in a frantic voice. ’'d taken him to the free clinic down- 
Atthe Bdseor thaliaioht Immediately after graduating from a community built on mutu- town a few weeks ago, foam spilling out of his mouth from something he 


found. They’d pumped his stomach and lectured me to take better care of 
him, as if I could make him act right when we stayed in Golden »13 


al-reliance and trust — a paradox- 
ical form of living that re-appears 
in At the Edge of the Haight. 


Stanford in 1975, Seligman en- 
rolled in an MFA program, intent 
on becoming a writer. But shortly 


published by Algonquin Books, is 
Seligman’s first novel — though 
Seligman is no stranger to fiction. 









(Be sure to check your local restrictions) 
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6 plants 


is now legal in California 


Humboldt Seed Company & Sava have Joined forces 
to make it easy for you to grow your own high-quality 
cannabis in your home garden 


Sava delivery will bring your seeds right to your door, so 
you'll be spring ready without even having to leave the 


https://www.getsava.com/ 
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Golden Gate Park may be seenas a tourist's trip for the casual visitor, but it’s also a home to many local unhoused people. 


Looking back on it now, Selig- 
man acknowledges just how pro- 
foundly that assignment in Khar- 
toum influenced the content of 
her writing. “That story stuck with 
me,” she says. “I started gravitating 
toward issues of displacement.” 

As a staff writer at the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Seligman 
has covered a number of stories 
surrounding education and health- 
care, but the condition of displace- 
ment — and the manifestations 
of this condition — maintained a 
hold on her. 

Asked about the shift back to 
fiction, and why she felt the novel 
was the best form to continue 
talking about urban homelessness, 
she says, ‘What I really wanted to 
write about was not necessarily 
homelessness, per se, but about 
the notion of walking by people we 
see all the time — having no idea 
of their stories and assuming a 
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huge amount about who they are. 

Like Seligman, the novel’s 
protagonist Maddy frequently 
reflects on positionality and the 
limitations of knowing, particu- 
larly knowing through viewing. In 
the book’s opening pages, Maddy 
remarks on a typical interaction 
between tourists and unhoused 
populations: how the former pho- 
tograph the latter as though they 
are just another city attraction. In 
all of her interactions with people 
outside her community — police, 
Dave, social workers — Maddy re- 
flects on the way she must appear 
to others. 

“If you went across the park 
and showed people my picture, 
they would say they didn't know 
me either. Or that I was a slut or 
a tweaker with a weird ass dog,” 
she tells a friend. Ironically, at the 
novel’s conclusion Maddy has dis- 
covered a talent for photography 


Delivery 





and begun taking photos of her 
friends. Even this, however, is 
done with hesitancy: “People 
believed what they saw, but it 
was not the same as what was 
really there.” 

In not such dissimilar 
phrasing, Seligman describes 
the relationship she has 
observed between unhoused 
people in her neighborhood and 
those not on the streets. A long- 
time Haight resident, she often 
stops to talk to the unhoused liv- 
ing on her block — “kids,” as she 
frequently refers to them. Outside 
of those interactions, and her 
journalism, she also spent several 
years volunteering at a local family 
home. But it was a more harrowing 
experience that ultimately became 
the seed for her novel’s primary 
storyline. 

About ten years ago, Seligman 
and her husband were driving 


Store 


The author, Katherine Seligman. 
Penni Gladstone 


through Golden Gate Park and dis- 
covered the aftermath of a murder. 
As in Shane’s death in the novel, 
this real-life case got little news 
coverage before fading from public 
interest. Seligman, however, found 
herself ruminating on the young 
man’s death and the events that 








may have led to it. 
Asked about the 
choice to fictionalize 
that event and the 
novel’s events more 
broadly, Seligman 
says that journal- 
ism and nonfiction 
don't offer the same 
kind of multiplicity of 
viewpoints and char- 
acters that fiction does. 
A quoted interviewee can 
only be understood so far. 
Relatedly, I would argue that her 
characters are placed into unlikely 
circumstances from which emerge 
constructive ambiguities that en- 
able a more profound critique of 
empathy than journalism would 
allow. As an example, let’s return 
to the scene of Dave in the park, 
desperately trying to understand 
his son’s life. 
Previously, I stated that the 
scene resists being read as senti- 
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«11 Gate Park. They told me I! 
should think about giving 
him up so he could be adopted 
and be safe, in a house. They 
didn’t get it. We took care of 
each other. 

“Root, get your ass out of 
there,” I screamed. “I mean it!” 

There was no trace of him, 
but he knew his way around the 
park. We all did. I reached in and 
rattled the brush, which was 
waist high. 

“Root!” 

He came halfway out, his 
muzzle crusted with dirt. He 
looked at me the way he did 
when he knew he was in trou- 
ble. I grabbed for his collar, but 
missed, and he scrambled back 
in. I followed him through the 
brush into a small clearing and I 
kept talking to him, what did he 
think he was doing, he was cra- 
zy, so I didn’t see right off what 
was in front of me. But Root was 
looking down, at a kid lying on 
the ground, perfectly still, his 
eyes wide open to the sky. His 
head was turned a little to one 
side, his arms spread out as if he 
was making an angel in the dirt. 

Root sniffed his face and neck. 
The kid stuttered in a single 
long breath and I stood there, 
watching, holding my own. Root 
licked his cheek and edged his 
nose down the kid’s chest to- 
ward a seeping stain of blood. In 
the middle, almost hidden, was 
a tiny slit in his shirt. I couldn't 
stop looking at the blood, the 
kid’s halo of light brown hair, 
and for once in twenty years 
on this earth I couldn’t seem to 
move. 

I knew I would see it for 
the rest of my life. Whenever 
I closed my eyes, he would be 
there, his life leaking out on the 
ground. Maybe it was true what 
my stand-in of a mother said. 
You are going to end up damaged 
goods. I couldn’t help copying 
her voice. “You are going to be 
sorry, I said to Root and pulled 
him away from the kid. I want- 
ed to put my hand on the kid’s 
chest to see if it was moving, 
but I couldn’t get myself to do 
it. My heart was banging against 
my chest. Who was I going to 
scream for? Ash and everyone 
else, they wouldn’t hear me. 


mental, but that’s not completely 
correct; instead, Dave’s re-enact- 
ment of homelessness exists on 
the extreme end of a spectrum 

of well-intentioned gestures per- 
formed by several of the novel’s 
characters, including Maddy. Rath- 
er than helping, these well-inten- 
tioned gestures more often reveal 
how empathy driven by senti- 
mentalism — or typical, mawkish 
forms of sentimentalism — ne- 
gate a multiplicity of experiences. 
That's to say, if your assumption is 
that re-enactment helps you know 
a person's feelings, your project is 
off to a bad start. 

In this way, Dave’s struggles 
mirror Seligman’s own challenge 
as the writer. How can she, even 
after years of journalism, speak 
to even a singular experience of 
homelessness? How can she inhab- 
it this 20-year-old runaway named 
Maddy? One place she began was 
within her own psychology. While 
acknowledging the stability of her 
childhood as compared to Maddy’s, 
Seligman does feel a more existen- 
tial kinship with her protagonist. 
Seligman, who grew up in Los 
Angeles, describes her younger self 
as bookish, spending a lot of time 
alone in her room, and feeling dis- 
connected from her home. 

“I was an isolated kid,” she says. 
“There was some element of know- 
ing what it’s like to grow up and 
feel like you're unseen.” 

Meanwhile, to create a factual 
setting for the novel, Seligman 
conducted the familiar research 
of a journalist. She acknowledges 
the contributions of the many 
unhoused people whom she spoke 
to about their experiences. “When 
I decided to do this as a novel, I 
did find a couple kids who I talked 
to extensively... They were very 
generous.’ She also spoke to social 
workers and police and spent time 
in emergency rooms and at court- 
houses. 

The social novel identifies and 
critiques the network of overlap- 
ping systems of power through 
which its characters move. This 
is one of Seligman’s biggest ac- 
complishments. In every chapter 
Maddy has to contend with police, 
social workers, precarious hous- 
ing, and finding safety. And this 
experience isn’t glossed over or 
generalized — readers are given 
consistent reminders of how much 
more tenuous Maddy’s position is 
as a woman: sex is dangerous be- 
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Anunhoused man bends down in Golden Gate Park. ‘At the Edge of the Haight’ is centeredarounda group of young unhoused 
individuals whose lives are further disrupted by a murder in the park. 


cause it could mean pregnancy; her 
friend group keeps a man around 
because it means safety, if only 

by signaling male ownership over 
them. 

In a way, Seligman’s writing pro- 
cess was an attempt at embodying 
this experience while understanding 
that it cannot be entirely embodied. 
She describes “walking through the 
neighborhood and just trying to feel 
like I was Maddy and trying to see 
what she would see.” As in her novel, 
as in the real-life experiences of un- 


housed people, sight’s judgements 
take precedence. “I would hope that 
people would walk down the street 
and take a closer look at the person 
who is sitting on the corner,” Selig- 


man says of her hopes for her novel. 


“I mean, try to see people who are 
in our communities and who are 
unhoused.” 

It’s a simple but realistic hope 
for a book so critical of sappy at- 
tempts at knowing a person. See- 
ing happens first, and then maybe 
something like empathy. But not 
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the empathy that comes from 
sleeping overnight in a park or 
walking through a neighborhood 
with eyes wide open. It comes 
piecewise, with repeated backsteps 
and regressions. And it is asymp- 
totic: A lifetime passes and no 
matter how close, how much you 
look, you never really know anoth- 
er person. 


Julian Robles is a contributing writer. 
@PBJ_Robles 
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DoorDash 
Grubhub 


Postmates 
Uber Eats 


TAKE OUT 
& DELIVERY 


(415) 921-7600 


3166 Buchanan at Greenwich | (415) 921-7600 
£) @brazenheadsf | brazenheadsf.com 
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AN FRANCISCO FOODIES 

have plenty to mourn in 

the wake of COVID-19. But 

as warmer weather returns 
and with the promise of a widely 
available vaccine by mid-April, we 
all have plenty to look forward to 
as well. Even though many restau- 
rants were forced to close over 
the past year, new eateries have 
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popped up in their place. 

The Outer Sunset recently wel- 
comed a new wood-fired pizzeria, 
the renowned chef Michael Mina 
expanded his Tokyo Hot Chicken 
brand into the city, and a new eat- 
ery focused on tonkatsu opened in 
February at the International Food 
Court on Bush Street. 





DAMNFINE CO. 


Like many San Franciscans, Laura 
Seymour recently taught herself 
how to make pizza from scratch. 
Unlike most of us, however, she 
was motivated by more than shel- 
ter-in-place boredom. 
Seymour, who had worked in the 

coffee industry in San Francisco 
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in the early 2000s before shifting 
to a career in interior design, took 
to kneading dough and firing pies 
with the intention of opening a 
wood-fired pizzeria in the Outer 
Sunset. 

In early 2021, Seymour opened 
DamnFine Co. on Judah Street, 
serving inventive, delicious pizzas 
cooked in a 5,500-pound Italian 
oven — along with cocktails. 

“In the neighborhood we're in, 
there are not a lot of food choices,” 
Seymour says. “Wood-fired pizza 
was not there at all. It was kind 
of a lightbulb moment: Everyone 
loves pizza. We love pizza. And 
it goes well with all these other 
things we want to do, like cocktails 
and coffee.” 

She snagged the space next door 
to Sunset Cantina, which her part- 
ner, Colin O’Malley, owns. They 
live four blocks away from their 
businesses. 

Seymour tinkered with her pizza 
recipe for months, drawing from 
her experience baking sourdough 
bread. She settled on a naturally 
fermented dough that rests over 
three days in the refrigerator. The 
long fermentation process creates 
a delightfully chewy, flavorful 
dough that crisps around the edges 
in the wood-fired oven. She makes 
a classic Margherita, pepperoni, 
and cheese, as well as some more 
customized creations, like “the 
Sunset” (delicata squash, braised 
radicchio, jalapeno béchamel, moz- 
zarella, pecorino, and hot honey) 
and the new “Slow n’ Low” (pieces 
of slow-braised pork shoulder on 
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Can you handle Michael Mina’s ‘inferno style’ fried chicken? 


a chili-spiked tomato sauce with 
crispy kale, calabrian chiles, moz- 
zarella, and pickled red onions). 

Cocktails include several spritz- 
es, an Old Fashioned, Negroni, and 
a shot of Fernet if you so please. 

Seymour plans to soon open 
DamnFine during the day and 
serve housemade pastries, biscuits 
cakes, a focaccia sandwich, and 
espresso. 


DamnFine Co. 3410 Judah St. 
Wed-Sun, 4:30 p.m.-9 p.m. 415-941- 
7503. damnfineco.com 


TOKYO HOT CHICKEN 
Renowned chef Michael Mina has 
entered the fried chicken game 
with Tokyo Hot Chicken, a new 
delivery-only pop-up that melds 
Nashville hot chicken with Japa- 
nese karaage. 

Tokyo Hot Chicken’s fried 
chicken, available in regular or 
“inferno style,” comes with sauces 
like yuzu kosho honey, gochujang, 
and “yum yum” sauce (Kewpie 
mayo with furikake). Sides include 
duck fat fries, furikake rice, wasabi 
mashed potatoes, soft Hawaiian 
rolls topped with togarashi, and 
matcha mochi waffles. You can also 
get the fried chicken in sandwich 
form with sriracha mayo, pickled 
carrots, and daikon, or karaage 
“snackers” with kimchi slaw. 

For dessert, there’s a milk choc- 
olate sesame custard with red bean 
mousse. Tokyo Hot Chicken also 
serves cocktails, sake, beer, and 
wine. 


The Mina Group runs four loca- 
tions of Tokyo Hot Chicken in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Del Mar, 
and Boise. They are essentially 
ghost kitchens that operate out 
of existing restaurants. The San 
Francisco Tokyo Hot Chicken, for 
example, is run out of Mina’s Pabu 
Izakaya in the Financial District 
and is open for delivery and take- 
out only. 


Tokyo Hot Chicken, 101 California 
St. Sun-Sat, 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. & 
4 p.m.-9 p.m. 415-535-0184. 
michaelmina.net 


KATSUYA 


Another new delivery-only eatery 
is Katsuya, which opened in late 
February at the International Food 
Court at 380 Bush St. 

The Katsuya menu revolves 
around tonkatsu — pork, pork 
with oozing mozzarella, chicken, 
oyster, prawn or soft shell crab, 
all fried — which you can order in 
a bento box with sides, in a don- 
buri (rice bowl) or on a sandwich 
between two pieces of fluffy milk 
bread. The menu also includes 
sides like pork curry and a cheese 
corn dog 

Katsuya is available on Grubhub, 
UberEats, and DoorDash. 


Katsuya. 380 Bush St. Mon-Fri, 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. 415-757-0404. 
Instagram @katsuya_sf 


Elena Kadvany is a contributing writer. 
© @ekadvany 
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Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 


DINE IN or 
TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 
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KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 
(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 


“ASIAN AMERICAN - 
melelem@elanlerclah 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St., San Francisco 


The dankest cannabis coverage in San Francisco. 
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Visit our large showroom 
Jewelry, coins, watches, diamonds, old gold & silver 


Witter Coin since 1960 / 2299 Lombard St, San Francisco 


(415) 781-5690 / wittercoin.com / sales@wittercoin.com 
Free onsite parking 
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‘Trouble in the Mind will be available for streaming starting March 29. 


BY CHARLES LEWIS III 


AN FRANCISCO'S American 
Conservatory Theater (A.C.T.) 
— one of the most renowned 
theater companies on the 
West Coast — is opening its on- 
line-only 2021 season by re-exam- 
ining a handful of classics that deal 
explicitly with issues of racism and 
economic inequality. The company 
launched its A.C.T. Out Loud se- 
ries of staged readings this week. 

“These readings stand alone as 
a way we can explore great plays 
through the pandemic, and also 
offer us at A.C.T. a chance to ‘try 
them out’ for future production 
when we can return to making and 
sharing work in-person,’ A.C.T. Ar- 
tistic Director Pam McKinnon says 
of the three readings — all of them 
led by Black directors. 

The topic of racism in theater 
is most prominent in the series’ 
opener, Alice Childress’ Trouble in 
Mind. The controversial 1955 play 
is about how a Broadway troupe 
of white theater artists are forced 
to confront their own biases when 
they try to stage an anti-lynching 
play. Incidentally, art would imi- 
tate life when Childress’ play was 
denied a Broadway premiere after 
she refused to acquiesce to script 
changes demanded by her white 
producers. 








McKinnon hopes to show that 


the play, directed by Awoye Timpo, 


co-founder of New York's Classix 
theater group, is worthy of men- 
tion alongside the greats. 

“Alice Childress, lesser known 
for racist and misogynist reasons, 
is in good company with Shaw and 
Wilder,” McKinnon says. “I wanted 
to be sure we put her play Trouble 
in Mind on the same platform as 
Arms and the Man and The Match- 
maker.” 

A.C.T.’s reading of George 
Bernard Shaw’s beloved roman- 
tic-comedy, Arms and the Man, 
streams from April 12 to April 18. 
Set during the Serbo-Bulgarian 
War of 1885, the play centers on 
Raina, a Bulgarian heiress engaged 
to a war hero, and her choice to 
shelter a Serbian enemy-of-war. 
Since its original 1894 production, 
the play has been lauded for its 
anti-war message and lampooning 
of class structure, a common trait 
of Shaw’s work. 

For the award-winning Bay Area 
theater veteran Colman Domingo, 
the play is a chance to both return 
to his old stomping grounds and 
add his own twist to a revered 
classic. “I am so excited to be back 
in the Bay Area working with com- 
rades whom I love so dearly,” he 
says. “Especially during this time, 


the re-imagination of theater to 
continue its impact on the arts is so 
important to me. I hope we achieve 
an honest interpretation of Shaw’s 
masterful Arms and the Man.” 

Oakland-born director Dawn Mo- 
nique Williams leads the reading of 
Thornton Wilder's The Matchmak- 
er — the third production in the 
A.C.T. Out Loud series, which runs 
from April 26 to May 2. 

“Initially, I saw revisiting this 
play as an opportunity to play with 
great actors on a delightful farce,” 
says Williams of the dramatic pre- 
cursor to Hello, Dolly! “What I have 
discovered is Wilder’s clever com- 
mentary on class, the allocation of 
wealth, and the power of the artist 
to subvert power structures. His 
play is the perfect blend of comedy, 
laughter, joy, critique, and reflec- 
tion for so many of us right now.” 


A.C.T. Out Loud. ‘Trouble in the 
Mind,’ March 29 to April 4. ‘Arms 
and the Man,’ April 12 to April 18. 
‘The Matchmaker,’ April 26 to May 
2. Online. $5-$50. 415-749-2228. 
act-sf.org 


Charles Lewis Ill is a San Francisco-born 
journalist, theater artist, and arts critic. 
thethinkingmansidiot.wordpress.com 
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Better Know aDrag Queen 


| 


Elsa Touche was voted ‘Best Drag Queen’ in 2020 by SF Weekly readers. 





Funny, charismatic, elegant, and a perpetual stank face, Elsa Touche channels 
an aging mid-century TV star. BY SAUL SUGARMAN 


LSA TOUCHE HAS done it 

all — television spots, a pub- 

lished book, performances, 

pageants, even a column in 
SF Weekly. Once, she was serious- 
ly considered for the short-lived 
“Queer Eye for the Straight Girl.” 
Last year, she was voted “Best 
Drag Queen” for SF Weekly’s 2020 
Best of S.F. issue. But like many 
queens I’ve met in San Francisco: 
She does not want to be the next 
big thing. 

“I don’t know that I wanted 
fame so much. I wanted to do 
something fun,” says Charles 
Purdy — Touche’s offstage alter 
ego — explaining how he got into 
drag. 

We met recently for a walk in 
Golden Gate Park, and Purdy re- 
counted a familiar story. He moved 
around a lot growing up — calling 
Reno and Stillwater, Minnesota 
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“homes” — and he was bullied so 
much in high school that he barely 
graduated. 

“I stopped going to school. My 
grades were not great,’ he says. 
“The first few years of my adult 
life, I think I had PTSD. I was kind 
of just catching my breath.” 

Purdy has lived in San Francisco 
more than two decades, and he 
still has fun. I caught his perfor- 
mance one day in mid-2020 at SF 
Oasis before the winter lockdown: 
With limited seating on the roof, 
Elsa Touche served up a lip-synced 
spoken-word number by Sandra 
Bernhard. 

“There’s a knock on the door. 
It’s the first day on the job and the 
first date with the boss, and he 
takes me on a tour of San Francis- 
co I never dreamed possible,’ Bern- 
hard says in her 1988 one-woman 
Broadway show. “We begin on 
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Lombard Street — the crookedest 
street in the world — and I never 
felt straighter. Down to Ghirardelli 
Square, he buys me a giant choco- 
late kiss — why not? Over at Fish- 
erman’s Wharf, we share a Shrimp 
Louie, and to top the evening off, 
the most incredible drag show I’ve 
ever seen at Finocchio’s!” 

Bernhard feels on-brand to me 
for the Elsa Touche character: 
funny, charismatic, elegant, anda 
perpetual stank face. Touche often 
sports a curly-haired bob wig with 
Lucille Ball vibes, and the day we 
met for photos, a polka dot dress 
completed the retro effect. 

“T sort of think of Elsa asa 
1950s or 60s TV star who has 
been through some ups and downs 
in her career, and now she has an 
attitude about whatever shitty 
show she’s in,” Purdy says. “You 
know like, ‘I was on the cover of 
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The American Magazine, but now 
here I am in this fucking dive bar.” 

The character originally started 
out as a French theme because of 
his love of “all things French.” 

“I dated a French guy, I studied 
French, I speak French,” he said. 
But Elsa Touche apparently had 
a mind of her own. “I thought I 
was going to construct a persona, 
but the real Elsa was there all the 
while.” 

Professionally, Purdy went into 
writing after a high school theater 
director said he was too gay to 
make it. “That’s so stupid,” Purdy 
says. ‘And it’s one person’s opin- 
ion. But it played into the belief 
I already had about myself that 
being gay was worthless.” 

At first Purdy wrote some short 
stories, but found he enjoyed see- 
ing work in print more than the 
process of creating it. That realiza- 
tion led him to this paper, where 
he penned an etiquette and advice 
column called “Social Grace” in the 
early 2000s. The project got picked 
up by the Wall Street Journal and 
Men’s Journal, and was also pub- 
lished as a book titled Urban Eti- 
quette: Marvelous Manners for the 
Modern Metropolis. 

The first run of the book sold 
out, and the Oxygen TV network 
began inviting him to regular 
appearances on a reality show. 
From afar, it’s a position in the 
media that I personally envy. But it 
wasn't adding up for Purdy: “Social 
Grace” paid him $70 a week, and 
while the television spots earned 
him a per diem, he was flying him- 
self to Los Angeles. 

“Suddenly it became a part-time 
job. It wasn’t making me rich. I 
was spending more than I was 
making,” he says. “I said all I had to 
say on etiquette and manners.” 

It would be years before Elsa 
Touche was born. Purdy played 
with drag during that time, show- 
ing up in “shitty Halloween drag” 
at Heklina’s famous “Tranny- 
shack” show, he says. But he didn’t 
think he was “cool or interesting 
enough’ to create an official char- 
acter. 

Then he began dating local 
queen Dusty Porn, who became his 
drag mother and helped Touche 
debut her first performance at 
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“The Monster Show” at The Edge in 
2015. The pair eventually split but 
remained very close friends. 

“I’m terribly biased, I know. 
She’s my drag daughter and I per- 
formed alongside her the night of 
her S.F. drag debut... 'd gladly be a 
baton twirler in the #ElsaParade,” 
Pérn told me in a direct message. 
“Witnessing her evolution has 
been astounding. A meteoric rise. 
She was clearly so ready to come 
to life.” 

Local queen Kylie Minono also 
loves Touche’s humor and kind- 
ness. 

“Her warmth fills any space 
she’s in and her wit cracks me up,” 
Minono says. “When I’m with her 
I feel loved and always have a great 
time.” 

Nowadays, Purdy lives alone in 
the Mission with a cat. The Mon- 
ster Show recently returned with 
virtual events and select in-person 
performances at The Edge’s par- 
klet. Touche took over as co-host- 
ess alongside drag queen KaiKai 
Bee Michaels, replacing Sugah 
Betes, who stepped down from the 
role in the summer of 2019. 

But online performances have 
been tough on Purdy. 

“My phone does not give me 
life,” he says, noting that the pro- 
duction process is much more elab- 
orate online. 

“In person, you practice, you 
learn, you go to the bar, and 
then you're done. You have your 
drink, and it’s a fun night. Online 
though, you spend several hours 
filming the performance, and then 
more hours editing it. Video gives 
you do-overs, and I take advantage 
of those. By the time it’s done, the 
joy has been tapped out for me.” 

Still, drag is an important part 
of Purdy’s life. Outside the pan- 
demic, he says doing drag is a good 
reason to keep him in a bar. He 
said people his age aren't in gay 
bars as much anymore. 

“Hanging out in a gay barina 
wig makes me feel like I’m part of 
something important, an import- 
ant history,” he says. “Drag really is 
keeping me young.” 


Saul Sugarman is a contributing writer. 
@saulsugarman 
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Alt Platform Inc. in San 
Francisco, CA seeks Data 
Engineer. Please mail re- 
sume to 2261 Market St., 
Ste. 4019, San _ Francisco, 
CA 94114 quoting job 
#ADE20. 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic #29572 650-583-6700 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 
$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 
Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 
(650) 341-7482 





HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 


Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION PAINTING 


MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen * Bath * Additions 
Decks « Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419.730-1816 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 


Advertise in SF WEEKLY Classifieds. 
Call: 415-359-2600 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 
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ROOFING INC. 


COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 


Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est Lic#937035 
650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


80,5, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
¢ Senior Discount 
415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www.sospainting.com 


Lic.#526818 








SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 





*“ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily* 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


Advertise in SF WEEKLY 
Adult Classifieds. 
Call: 415-359-2600 


Let’s talk cannabis. 
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VISA __ DisceyeR 


REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


Call 415-359-2600 
or visit SFWeekly.com 


soundcloud.com/ 
sfweeklypodcast 


Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


Share your loved one's story. 
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ROUND BARN 


SANTA 





ROSA 


© TOWNHOMES FROM $599,990 
© EXPANSIVE VIEWS 
¢ DECKS AND PRIVATE COURTYARD 


} \ 
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°° COMMUNITY POOL, SPA, CABANAS, PARKS, 
PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 


$ 





1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 





Fivyoaga 


All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, windows, porches and decks vary per ele- 
vation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages 
shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your 
Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. (ey 


City Ventures 
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